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IN The Reader, by Edouard Manet, the Museum has acquired an impor- 
tant picture, representing an elderly man, seated in an armchair, his 
head bent slightly over an open book. The attitude of a person absorbed 
in his occupation is perfectly expressed. The brow is knit in concentration ; 
the eyelids are nearly closed with looking down, and the lips appear to move. 
All these descriptive details are given without detriment to a higher objective 
of painting, beauty of color and light in composition. Greys and their 
lighting are the chief decorative vehicle; out of grey coat and hair emerge 
the full and rich tones of head and hand. Cool and sensitive reds linger 
on the tan of skin. Modelled with grey shadows, a daylight effect of flesh 
is gained. In its living repose, its quiet force, bold but restrained modelling, 
in color, in imaginative resource, in the broad and mature manner in which 
it was painted. The Reader is the work evidently of a man who has found 
himself. At eighteen years of age, Manet studied painting for six years 
under Couture, a good teacher, but without the gift of originality. In 1859, 
he painted the Absinthe Drinker, still imitating to some extent Couture. 
Spending a great deal of time in the Louvre, Manet became enthusiastic 
over the old Venetian and Spanish masters, as may be seen in The Child 
With a Sword, which he painted under the influence of Velasquez during 
the period 1861-1862. Our picture. The Reader, has been attributed to 
the years 1863-1865, when Manet had attained the full tide of his inde- 
pendent power. He died in 1883. 

Of importance also to the Museum is the acquisition of a Portrait Sketch 
by Gilbert Stuart. It is of the size of life and in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. The name of the sitter is unfortunately not known to us, but Stuart 
has fixed upon canvas most of his capacities, together with some of his limita- 
tions. By reason of the artist's penetrating vision, the characterization is 
of interest — a square jaw but a small mouth, a vigorous and refined nose, 
intelligent and serious eyes, together with a broad brow. Although a 
shoulder has only been sketched in, the head is all but finished. As a likeness 
and as a painting it is the unfinished state that emphasizes its sterling quality. 
When everything of significance within the grasp of an artist has been 
expressed, nothing but obvious things have been left out. That is why the 
Portrait Sketch by Stuart is so rich in interest. Nothing essential has been 
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covered up. The original has to be studied to gain a just estimate of the 
splendid light and color. In contrast with brown hair, brown eyes and 
background, are the red flesh tints, moist in their freshness, for which above 
all other things Stuart is famous. Stuart was born in Rhode Island, in 
the year 1755. A pupil of Cosmo Alexander at Newport, Rhode Island, 
he later accompanied his teacher to Scotland, but returned to America upon 
the death of Alexander. In 1775, he went to England and studied under 
his countryman, Benjamin West. He was well received, but he returned 
to America, stayed for a time in New York, Washington and Philadelphia 
and finally settled in Boston, where he resided until his death in 1828. 

An artist who sees nature with his own eyes is Willard L. Metcalf . The 
Museum has acquired a canvas by him, entitled The Old Homestead, Con- 
necticut, showing a typical New England country dwelling, grounds and 
barn, by moonlight. To the right and left trees cluster. One in the centre 
towering above the rest, a large New England elm, casts a broad, trans- 
parent shadow over a fence, against the front of the house and roof. Lights 
and shadows, pale but vivid colors, are expressed with professional technique 
and a poet's insight. Three main reflections of light may be observed — bright 
and cold moonlight, warm yellow light of an oil lamp, pale yellow starlight, 
while a clear sky reflects a distant light of another quality. Metcalf is one 
of our foremost landscape painters. 

The Coast of Maine, by Emil Carlsen, shows a blue sea breaking into 
spray against a light brown cliff — ^with its gay colors and flatness, a decora- 
tive picture. At the same time it expresses with a suggestion, impossible 
for photography, the forward movement of two expanding waves. 

A landscape by D. W. Tryon, entitled Autumn in New England, was 
purchased from the W. K. Bixby American Art Acquisition Fund. In it 
the versatility of the master is shown, as may be seen by comparison in the 
same gallery with two other landscapes by the artist, one of them his tender 
and exquisite Before Sunrise. The recent arrival. Autumn in New England, 
is fully twice as large and depicts nature in a different mood, equally con- 
vincing but sterner ; rugged, hilly country at autumn, russet and green fields 
with grey boulders; woods with trees not man-planted as they are abroad, 
but of natural vigor and grace ; the entire landscape in a haze with changing 
lights and shadows beneath a blue sky, with a flight of scattered opalescent 
wind-swept clouds. With restrained richness and variety of color, the scene 
is of the earth, earthy, in honest study of nature. 

A Waterfall, Yellowstone Park, by J. H. Twachtman, portrays a cataract 
dropping from the lip of an upper valley into a ravine, from which spray 
arises like steam, while the body of the water passes on, converted by a 
narrow channel into rapids. 

By Ernest Lawson there has been added, A Road by the Palisades. The 
road leads out of the foreground over a culvert, through a cleft in the 
Palisades, to the Hudson. Through wiry tree-branches the sky is visible ; a 
part of the river and of the bank opposite are to be seen. The picture is 
remarkable for vigor and attack of rich coloring. 

There is perhaps no more happy recent acquisition than the striking canvas 
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by Henry W. Ranger, A New England Village. In it, bright red and 
yellow houses and a white Colonial church steeple reflect the sunlight. 
Across the foreground is a row of tall trees, in advance of which a sheet of 
water reflects a bank, tree trunks and blue sky. The horizon is low, giving 
a broad expanse of sky, with distant hills in the background. So original 
and beautiful is the effect of jewel-like colors and light, a doubting Thomas 
might be tempted at first to question whether one of the great French 
pioneers of sunlight had not a hand in the interpretation.' But anyone 
familiar with atmospheric conditions in our eastern states, and in Europe, 
will see that Ranger has fixed upon canvas a characteristic American scene 
with a beauty not borrowed from anywhere else. Instead of adapting 
American views to French or Dutch atmospheres. Ranger has explored and 
unearthed the singular beauty of a village somewhere in New England. 
He has put down the bright colors of American atmospheres, bathed them 
with a trembling light and grey haze — all as the scene itself must have 
prompted him to do. It has the freshness and vigor of a first enthusiasm. 
With reserve, the canvas grows in self-assertion, confident of the character 
and beauty it guards. 

A small picture by the Belgian artist, Alfred Stevens, measuring only 
23 X 18% inches, is signed and dated 1881. The subject is a lady seated 
at a table behind a breakwater and looking at the sea. At her feet sits a 
dog. The title. In Deep Thought, besides being misleading, is unfortunate 
because it directs attention first to anecdotal elements and to composition, 
which are by no means indicative of the higher merits of the picture as a 
work of art. Whistler would not have thought of such a title, and one 
questions whether Stevens selected it. To Whistler; and he would boldly 
have said so, it would appear an arrangement of two colors. Alfred Stevens 
was at his best painting women of fashion. Some of his finest works are 
unfinished, by reason of the fact that, unlike Whistler, Stevens did not know 
when to stop. The two prevailing tones, light mauve and brown, are con- 
trasted in Whistlerian consistency and play over the larger part of the 
canvas; atmospheric greys, too, are everywhere. Beyond the breakwater 
lies the sea, a steamboat and other craft — a capital marine and most like a 
Whistler. Of noteworthy significance is the perfect draughtsmanship every- 
where evident — in the head of the lady with the wonderful brown hair, in 
her outstretched hand and bracelet, in iron chair and table, trees of the 
background, and intelligent head of the dog. It is drawing of the highest 
order, but involved in pure painting. "Alfred Stevens," wrote Camille 
Lemonnier, "is one of the race of great painters, and like them he takes 
immense pains with his work." With finished technique, far removed from 
mere illustration, he is considered in the most complimentary sense of the 
term a "painters* painter," or an artist among artists. 

Of interest in our little room of works by the old masters is a character- 
istic portrait by a Flemish painter of the seventeenth century, contemporary 
with Rubens — Caspar de Craeyer. It is a life-sized likeness of the Father 
Andreas Rosa. Gazing in the direction of a crucifix stands an august old 
man, clad in the garment and hood of a monk. In his right hand he holds 
a book. The head is partly bald, the forehead furrowed. Shaggy brows 
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cover deep-set, vigorous but fading eyes. The nose is bold and refined, 
the mouth large and well-formed. Beard, moustache and remaining hair 
on the head are silver grey. A margin beneath the portrait bears in Latin 
the following inscription: 

Father Andreas Rosa, the first son of this Monastery, at 
one time Subprior at Brussels and Hasselt, [later] Prior at 
Ypres, Senior Jubilarian of the Profession in his province — 
where by the Grace of God he held the Offices of Pastor, 
Confessor and Preacher during 18 Advent seasons and 30 
seasons of Lent. 

The characterization, folds of the habit and cowl, as well as other objects 
of descriptive or decorative interest, are blurred or lost to view, for a coat 
of dirty brown varnish masks the Flemish honesty of the picture. As 
brown as a Rembrandt are the colors, instead of having a cool freshness, as 
of wild flowers, characteristic of Flemish work. If it would be unjust to 
deprive a Rembrandt of its amber glow, it is unscientific to cover Flemish 
color with that same tone of brown. One may ask what would a Sargent 
look like, or a SoroUa, covered with a muddy brown varnish. De Craeyer's 
portrait of Father Rosa may have suffered from a fashion at one time prev- 
alent among collectors. In order to give a uniform, so-called, "gallery 
tone," extra brown varnish was ruthlessly added. Fortunately our portrait 
is in a state of perfect preservation beneath the varnish and dirt. After the 
greater part of this has been removed through cleaning, without taking 
away colorful glazes, retained luckily in the original, the tone will no longer 
appear Dutch — fine Flemish colors will come to the surface. 

The fame of Rubens eclipsed that of a score of good Flemish painters in 
his day, one of whom was Gaspar de Craeyer. Exerting the greatest care 
in the execution and perfection of his work, de Craeyer was an indefatigable 
worker. As our portrait shows, dignity and grandeur characterize his work. 
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